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No Private A ffair 


T RELIGION that destroys is the kind 

known as spiritual. To make of religion a 
private affair, an inner life, is to secularize at 
one fell stroke the whole fabric of economic and 
social relations composing the milieu wherein the 
lives of men are led. To spiritualize religion is 
to materialize everything men are genuinely in- 
terested in. And a materialized society is head- 


ing precipitously for destruction. 


—Roger Babson and Dudley Zuver in CAN THESE BONES 
LIVE? On Restoring Religion to the Church. Published by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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Letters to the Editors 





St.Louis Man Asks If“Sound” Ministers Are All U. S. Presbyterians 





Suggests Testing of Orthodoxy 
Sirs: 

I have noted with grave concern the 
organizing of apparently violent opposi- 
tion to the proposed plan of reunion be- 
tween the Presbyterian Churches, US and 
USA, as reported in the columns of your 
paper (September 3), and which is likely 
to break forth on the floor of the next 
meeting of the General Assembly. It 
seems that the principal argument that 
has proposed by this opposition is 
the unsound faith of our northern neigh- 
bors. This argument must be well founded 
but what I have read and heard thus far 
is unconvincing. 

It may well be that some of the pastors 
of the USA church hold to unsound doc- 
trines, but before our Assembly accepts 
this reason as justification to abandon 
union I think two questions should be an- 
swered: (1) How many pastors in the USA 
Assembly subscribe to doctrines not in ac- 
cord with our Confession of Faith as com- 
pared with the total number. (2) How 
many pastors in the US Assembly hold 
similar views. Is it that we are all good 
and they are all bad? 

I am not acquainted with the pastors 
in the USA Assembly as a whole, but I 
have heard the preaching of most of them 
who are located in St. Louis. Now, I 
assume St. Louis could be considered an 
average city in the distribution of min- 
isters, and yet there is not one that I 
have heard that would be considered in 


been 


disagreement with our Confession of 
Faith. 
Therefore, I would recommend that a 


study be prepared by a person or per- 
sons familiar with the preaching in both 
Assemblies to show the degree of unor- 
thodoxy in the northern Assembly as com- 


pared with ours. 
WILLIAM WITHERSPOON. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Has the Church Deserted Its Own? 
Sirs: 

Many thousands of the Conscientious 
Objectors (or Religious Objectors) are now 
in camps and federal prisons, suffering 
imprisonment for their religious beliefs, 
and only for their religious beliefs. Our 
own Confession of Faith states: “God 
alone is Lord of the conscience and hath 
left it free from the commandments of 
men,” and we believe that those who in 
past centuries so persecuted our forefa- 
thers were lamentably at fault. 

Through the years of the war the 
churches of America have blandly ignored 
these men, and in their pulpits and pub- 
lications have kept silence concerning 
them, giving at best a flimsy “spiritual 


ministry” to those who are among the 
most spiritually stalwart of America’s 
manhood; and also allowing individuals 


who are not Christians to do the most 
for their release and for the alleviation of 
their punishment. 

I am wondering if the ministers and 
church members of America will continue 
to keep silence for the sake of expediency 
or selfishness. I pray God our own South- 
ern Presbyterian Church may not be so 
weak. 

If you should be interested in the mat- 
ter, I will be glad to put you in touch 
with those wh ocan give you all desired 
information. 

(Miss) NELL LATHAM. 
R. R. No, 2, Box 434, 
Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 


Grateful for MacLean Articles 
irs: 


Dr. MacLean’s articles are so frank, 
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so clear, and so sane I heartily appreciate 
them. In the first article (August 13) I 
like the emphasis on mutual understand- 
ing, and his recognition that “liberal” and 
“conservative” represent two common 
types of mind or attitude not only in 
theological, but in social and political 
areas also; the one facing the future; the 
other, looking to the past; one, the ship’s 


sails; the other, its ballast; both neces- 
sary, and discussion should not be divi- 
sive, but creative. 


After reading the second article (Au- 
gust 20), in which he touches briefly on 
the central things of our faith, my re- 
sponse was “Should such a faith offend?” 
The criticism of the church in the quo- 
tation from Chaplain Stroup seems ex- 
treme; but it may help to jab some of 
us awake. 

His strong appeal (August 27) for a 
more forward outlook and fuller co-op- 
eration should have widespread, hearty 
response. 

We are thankful for these articles on 
sane “liberalism,” essential faith, and the 
church’s aim. 

WALTER McS. BUCHANAN. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Presbyterian Youth, North & South 
Sirs: 

You will be interested to know that the 
48 young people of the Presbyterian 
Churches, US. and USA. (five US, all from 
Missouri Synod) assembled at the central 
regional planning conference of the 
United Christian Youth Movement, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., August 20-September 1, 
1945, adopted unanimously two statements 
ealling for closer cooperation between, 
and an early union of, these two branches 
of the Presbyterian family. 

The one addressed to the General As- 
semblies urged them to “continue and 
accelerate their actions toward affecting 
an early union of these two bodies,” aris- 
ing from these youths “finding a common 
bond in our fellowship, and realiz- 
ing the need for greater Christian unity.” 

The second appeal was addressed to the 
National Council of the Westminster Fel- 
lowship, USA, and to the General Assem- 
bly of Young People, US., asking them 
to “coordinate their programs, looking 
toward eventual union of the two denomi- 
nations.” They further urged “an explo- 
ration of the possibilities of cooperation 
in preparing program materials for the 
two groups, (and) that where the 
two denominations are co-existent that 
there be state or regional meetings com- 
promising the leadership of both organi- 
zations.” 

I was privileged to be present at this 
conference, which included the best of 
youth leadership from many denomina- 
tions and’states. Remaining loyal to all 
my conservative theology (to which I 
gave frequent witness!), I can truly as- 
sert that those two weeks’ fellowship in 
study, worship, work, dining, discussion, 
and recreation were like lofty mountains 
in accentuating the positive in Christian 
doctrine and “doing.” The negative just 
died of undernourishment! Never before 
had I seen or heard Jesus Christ taken so 
seriously in immediate practice and long- 


10c a copy, $3 a year. 


range planning; nor had there been mani- 
fested in any young people’s conference 
I have attended or known the specific 
area “conversions” (for example: relief 
from racial prejudice) that were apparent 
and acknowledged there. In the crucible 
of fellowship we learned that “in Christ 
there is no East or West, in him no South 
or North.” 

Of course there were all shades of lib- 
eralism, some rank “modernism,” as well 
as a stiff seasoning of conservatism. Yet 
I know that the 260 “innocent” young 
people and the 35 “indoctrinated” faculty 
and counsellors meant it when they said 
at the end, “We are going to try to be 
back next year. We need this. We want 
ser’ 

That’s why the Presbyterian young peo- 
ple there met and with one accord pre- 
pared and passed these appeals. They 
were told, however, not to let their vision 
make them impatient, for there are many 
Presbyterian “adults who still taste the 
waters under the bridge long ago.” 

L. ALEX McCUTCHEN. 
Charles, Mo. 


Religion in the Schools 
Sirs: 

Can an adequate system of religion be 
taught in the public schools of this and 
every nation by teachers qualified by state 
authority and not give offense to any per- 
son of right reason and fair mina? Yes, 
{f that instruction is based on the Ten 
Commandments and confined to their 
scope and design. 

Take the tenth, Thou shalt not covet, 
for example. Its design is to lead all 
persons to the regulation of their wants, 
wishes and desires by all that is lawful 
in thought, will and act. Disregard of 
this law is the root of all crime and war. 
The keeping of it involves the fine art 
of all right living and social justice. Who 
can say ought against it? 

Take the fourth command. Remem- 
ber the Sabbath is as important and 
precious as any of the others. It is 
labor’s opportunity to regroom, seek 
moral wisdom, and claim religious right 
and happiness on equality with the most 
highly privileged. It is also every man’s 
opportunity to hear, read and consider 
the total interests of humanity and take 
his place bravely and assuredly as a citi- 
zen second to none in the right to judge 
and choose his lawmakers and administra- 
tors. Democracy is possible only where 
education is complete and_ universal. 
Democracy will endure only where citi- 
zens are kept in constant moral enlighten- 
ment and in love for their families, their 
countrymen, 2nd humanity at large. The 
Sabbath is a vital necessity in every re- 
spect and the whole world ought to know 
it and protect it with all their mind and 
might. The schools of all the people is 
the one place to teach the constant and 
universal necessity of one day in every 
week for physical renewing, moral ele- 
vation, and intellectual development... . 

In view of the above laws and good 
reasons for them, it must be seen that 
all matters purely sectarian and merely 
partisan must be excluded from. the 
schools of all the people. And, too, it 
must be seen that what sufficed religiously 
for thousands of years does include in 
its substance and purpose all that is es- 
sential to the faith and salvation of all 
nations. : , 

It is now up to the teachers and leaders 
of humanity to come together .on a base 
to which the world can give assent an@ 
satiove that they are indeed taught of 

od. 


J. L. BEATTIE. 


St. 


Friona, Tex. 


28 
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ass matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
y Presbyterian of the South, Inc., Room 203, 13 North Fifth Street, 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Concern About Union 
Of Churches Marks 
Mississippi Meeting 
Wells Resigns from Committee; 


Is Replaced by President Gillespie 


Judging from comments and discus- 
sion during the recent meeting of the 
Synod of Mississippi, the synod is still 
opposed to any steps leading to closer 
cooperation or union with Presby- 
terians, USA. As the synod’s repre- 
sentative on the Assembly’s commit- 
tee on cooperation and union, Major 
W. Calvin Wells reported on the work 
of that committee and showed his deep 
concern regarding the trend toward 
uniting with the ‘‘northern” church. He 
stated that those who advocate union 
feel that they must overcome two ob- 
stacles—present customs in regard to 
the relationship between Negroes and 
whites, and the objection to looseness 
of scriptural interpretation. On these 
two points, he said, is directed much of 
the energies of those favoring union. 
Others commented on the fact that 
the racial matter is prominent in the 
consideration and expressed the feeling 
that any movement toward elimination 
of the principle of segregation would 
be unwise in church as well as in so- 
ciety generally. 

Because of impaired health, Major 
Wells offered his resignation as a mem- 
ber of the Assembly’s committee and 
G. T. Gillespie, president of Belhaven 
College was named to succeed him. 


Dr. Young Examines Traditions 


In an address on “The Preservation 
of Our Traditions,’’ Assembly’s Modera- 
tor Thomas K. Young sounded a warn- 
ing against slavishly following traditions 
while at the same time he indicated the 
value of adhering to some of the great 
traditions of the church. Richard T. 
Gillespie, candidate secretary for foreign 
missions, stressed the need of conse- 
cration to the world task now con- 
fronting the church. The cause of evan- 
gelism received special emphasis in the 
report given by R. Girard Lowe. Chap- 
lain Paul C. Edgar urged pastors to con- 
tinue their close contacts with men who 
have been away in service. 

The entire meeting was marked with 
optimism, and was efficiently guided by 
W. H. McIntosh, Hattiesburg pastor, 
who was moderator. 


E. G. BOYCE. 
French Camp. 


The Way of Progress 


By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


The cry of mankind today is 


“PROGRESS!” Plans for the future 
are dazzling in their concept, but if 
the religion of Jesus Christ is left out 
of those plans, our nation will surely 
go the way of all godless lands. 
Paradoxically there is only one 
way to progress, and that is by going 
back: back to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Make Christ the Head of the 
home and there will be no delinquent 
children: make him a Counselor and 
there will be no corruption in poli- 


tics; make him a Leader and there 
will be no limit to our progress as a 
nation. 

For years the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education and its 
member agencies have been knock- 
ing at the door of all homes, striving 
to awaken men to the need of spirit- 
ual fitness through religious educa- 
tion. Now is the time to heed that 
clear, wise call. Let us go forward 
by going back to the too often neg- 
lected teachings of that great Fdu- 
cator: Jesus of Nazareth. 


Religious Education Week, September 30-October 7 








Laymen Want Presbyterian Reunion 


Laymen in the First Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, N. C., where 
William Crowe, Jr., is minister, have come to the unanimous conclusion 
that Presbyterian reunion ‘in America makes a first claim upon the men 
of all Presbyterian bodies. In the following statement they call upon 
others to join them: 


The Luncheon Club of the Men of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Wilmington, N. C., in regular weekly meeting, August 13, 1945, adopt 
the following statement as representative of our convictions after ma- 
ture study and free discussion extending over a period of at least twenty 
meetings of this organization. 

We believe sincerely that the General Assembly of our church 
should lead in the movement towards uniting all branches of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches in the United States. The history of 
our separate branches and their doctrinal standards show that we are 
one in spirit and that we are striving for a common goal. We are con- 
vinced that our service to our Lord would be more effective in unity 
than in the present diversity of effort. 

We believe that a united Presbyterianism could have an incom- 
parably greater influence upon our tragically divided and confused world 
than the present divided church can have. The first step in the process 
of organic union would seem naturally to demand re-union with the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, from which we were separated in 1861. It 
seems apparent that the causes for our divisions, most of which had their 
roots in national origins rather than in dissension, have now become 
meaningless and that the continuance of the anachronism is a policy 
that Christians should be unwilling to support. While there may be 
minor differences of interpretation, they are small compared to the con- 
flict between the philosophy of the secularized world about us and the 
Gospel of Christ. 

In adopting this statement we address laymen’s groups throughout 
our own Assembly and-in other Presbyterian bodies, appealing to them 
to study thoroughly the problems involved as we have; and, if it seems 
wise to them, to arise and assert themselves as laymen to our church 
courts with the purpose of guiding the destinies of our respective churches 
by lay influence toward ending the present conditions of disunity and 
toward bringing honor to the church we love. 


—dJ. N. BRAND, JR., President; D. A. BOYETTE, Vice-President; 
W. G. FARMER, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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What Place Has Form or Ritual in the Protestant Church? 
This Forthright Article Gives One Man’s View in No Uncertain Terms 


The Fatal Lure of Liturgy 


By RUSSELL C. STROUP* 


HE SIGN OUTSIDE proclaimed it to be a Methodist 

Church albeit elaborated by the name of its patron 

saint, but in the pseudogothic interior the atmosphere 
was redolent of Rome. An organ throbbed, ushers in the 
the costume and manner of undertakers 
solemnly escorted one to a pew. There 
the eye piercing the stained glass gloom 
inevitably fixed itself on the altar which 
dominated the sanctuary. The chancel, 
of course, was divided with the pulpit 
pushed to one side and the Word of God 
to the other. The altar was central, 
backed by an elaborate reredos crowded 
with graven images of the saints and 
on the altar itself, votive candles shed 
their light on a great and golden cru- 





Chaplain Stroup 
cifix. It was all very beautiful, very theatrical, very Me- 


dieval. In fact, it was everything except an honest ex- 
pression of modern American Protestant Christianity. 


Processional With Banners 


The service was even less so. Launched by a chanting 
processional preceded by boys bearing banners, incense 
censors, and a crucifix and followed by a choir and eccle- 
siastic in flowing academic gowns, the pageantry progressed 
from bad to worse. The “chief priest’ genuflected to the 
altar, then raised himself and with his body assumed the 
sign of the cross and in appropriate sing-song recited his 
prayer with his back resolutely turned on the congre- 
gation. Then with an “In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen,’ we were off. 
Those of us who were strangers to this mummery, kept 
out eyes glued on the lengthy program which outlined 
the intricacies of the ritual we were to follow. We stum- 
bled along through “‘introits’” and ‘‘confessions” and ‘‘as- 
surances of pardon.’’ We recited creeds and read our 
prayer. We knelt and rose and knelt again. We hark- 
ened to the choir with its chanted responses and its plenti- 
ful amens three- and seven-fold. We blushed at the spec- 
tacle of a Methodist preacher crossing himself at each 
mention of the Godhead, Father, Son or Holy Ghost. We 
listened to the little homily that served as a sermon tacked 
on the close of the service. We watched the processional 
march out and breathed a sigh of relief when the minis- 
ter now behind us intended a benediction and we were free 
to escape into the light, air, and reality of the outside 
world and there to ponder on the pass to which Protestant- 
ism has come. 


Trend Is Dlustrated 


Granted that this was an extreme example of the mod- 
ern movement toward ritual and liturgy in all our com- 
munions, it is in this ultimate expression that we catch 
the real significance of the trend. The extent to which 
ministers have sought to introduce into our Reformed 
churches the ritual and liturgy of those churches that 
have drawn so largely upon the Catholic tradition, whether 


*Chaplain (Major) Stroup is pastor-on-leave from the 
First Presbyterian church, Lynchburg, Va. After exten- 
sive service with combat troops in the Pacific he was as- 
signed to duty in Washington, D. C. His ably written ar- 
ticles are widely read. His discussions of “The Church 
and the Service Man,” published here and in Harpers’ last 
year continue to stimulate comment. 


Roman, Lutheran or Anglican, has assumed epidemic pro- 
portions. It ranges from the rather mild and inoffensive 
elaborations of our often too barren worship services to 
the theatrical spectacle described above. Everywhere one 
hears talk of ‘‘a return to the altar,” ‘‘a worshipful serv- 
ice,’ “Chirstian symbolism,” ‘aesthetically satisfying 
ritual,’ and ‘‘a meaningful liturgy.’’ Our church programs 
contain such highly significant phrases as “‘introits,’”’ ‘“‘gen- 
eral confessions,’ “assurances of pardon,” ‘‘choral amens” 
and all the rest of the vocabulary once foreign to evange- 
listic Protestantism. There are prayer books thinly dis- 
guised as books of worship. There are ministers decked 
out in the anachronism of academic gowns. There are 
divided chancels. There are crosses and candles, confes- 
sions and creeds. There are prayers which are read and 
responses which are chanted. In short, there is all the 
theatrical paraphernalia which must cause our revered an- 
cestors to rotate in their graves. 

It is hardly an argument against this trend to say 
truthfully that we do it very badly. It takes more than 
a surplice on a preacher to give him the unction and 
aplomb of an Anglican priest reciting the service. Most of 
our ministers who attempt it are as awkward in their new 
roles as adolescent boys in their first long pants. Of course, 
our congregations are even more gauche than their parsons. 
It is conceivable, however, that given time, we might be- 
come passably proficient or even convincing. The ques- 
tion is whether our gain would be comparable to our 
loss? 


Form Without Meaning 


The first fault with our liturgy and ritual is that much 
of it is dishonest. It is empty form without inward mean- 
ing. It is not enough that a service be beautiful. It must 
also make sense. It must be expressive as well as impres- 
sive. Much of the liturgy we have borrowed came from the 
drama of the Mass. Whatever you may feel about its 
aesthetic properties, for the Catholic it has significance 
while for us it does not. This makes all the difference. 
In the sacramental churches the forms were not adopted 
because they were dignified or beautiful, but because they 
were meaningful. Ritual, to be honest, must give an ont- 
ward expression to an inward idea. If the form is robbed 
of its substance, it may still be impressive but it is mean- 
ingless and for that reason dishonest. An Anglican priest 
can recite an ‘‘Assurance of Pardon” following the ‘‘General 
Confession” of the congregation since, in the midst of that 
congregation, he is ordained of Christ to administer par- 
don and to grant the remission of sins. As the Roman 
Catholic says ‘‘the priest in his priestly function is Christ.’ 
But surely we grant to our ministers no such preroga- 
tive. The only assurance of pardon we may receive is the 
witness of the Holy Spirit in our hearts. Hence the words 
in our mouths are not only meaningless but blasphemous. 
For the Catholic priest to face the altar when he prays 
is right and proper, for in his mind God is on the altar in 
the Sacred Host. But for us, such a gesture is a denial of 
our belief that God is not contained in any consecrated 
wafer. The whole idea of the centrality of the altar, the 
ministrations of the priest, the recitation of the prayers, 
and all the rest is not only contrary to our practice but 
opposed to our convictions. But there is more to the busi- 
ness than that. 


Decadence of Protestantism 


The return to ritualism is only another sign of the deca- 
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dence of Protestantism. If we have a gospel to preach 
or a theology to expound then the Word and the pulpit 
will be central in our service, but if scepticism has robbed 
us of faith but left us reluctant to throw overboard all 
religious pretentions we turn for emotional release to a 
ritualism which satisfies our feelings without offending our 
lack of faith, When men lose faith in the authority of 
royalty, and kings are retained merely as symbols rather 
than as rulers, the pomp and ceremony which surrounds 
them is increased rather than diminished. So it is with 
religion. Every dying faith has expired in a riot of rit- 
ualism. It is the old story of the chalices of gold and 
the prelates of wood. Conversely, every revival of religion 
has gone hand in hand with a restoration of a lost sim- 
plicity. All this talk about ‘‘a return to the altar” as 
though such a return signified a new interest in spirituality 
is self-deception. The renaissance of religion comes through 
a renewed emphasis on its prophetic, not its priestly, func- 
tions. Preaching and not pageantry is the portent of a 
religion of power. 

The languid afternoon of Judiasm with its moving and 
beautiful temple services was electrified not by more elabo- 
rate ceremonial but by the preaching of a ragged zealot 
from the wilderness, for John came preaching and he who 
was greater than John, likewise. Only wishful thinking 
could convince anyone that Jesus conducted any ritual or 
developed any liturgy beyond the simplicity of the wash- 
ing of feet or the breaking of bread. His ministry was 
one of teaching and preaching and simple extemporaneous 
prayer. So it was with Paul, and so with all the fathers 
of the primitive church before the simplicity of Christ was 
corrupted by the pageantry of pagan Rome. We Prot- 
estants have always known this. Our church historians 
have emphasized it. More than that, we have felt that ex- 
treme ritualism was not only a sign of decadence but a 
cause. We have rightly feared with Paul that we might 
be “corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ,’’ the 
simplicity that is in all true religion. 


Revolt to Simplicity’s Freedom 


Romanism might well have collapsed before the Refor- 
mation had it not been for such protestants within the 
Church as St. Francis of Assissi, that little poor man of 
Christ, who sought to free the church, as he freed himself, 
from the encrustation of ceremony seeking in its place the 
freedom of simplicity. The Franciscans and other monas- 
tic orders were teaching and preaching brotherhoods. Un- 
skilled in the liturgical, they were masters of the spiritual 
and they gave new life to a dying organism. 

When John Knox sought to fan the flame of faith that 
was flickering on the altars of Scotland, he did not call for 
an elaboration of liturgy but rather the preaching of the 
Word with boldness and power. The whole Puritan re- 
vival in Britain was signalized not by a movement toward, 
but a revulsion from, the dead form of a moribund reli- 
giosity. Nor need we mention the Moravians in Germany 
or the Wesleyans in England who revitalized an expiring 
Protestantism by a return to preaching, singing and in- 
formal prayer. It is true that John Wesley’s service of 
worship was more formal than that of subsequent Metho- 
dists but it cannot be denied that it was simplicity itself 
compared to the ceremonial of the Anglican church of his 
day. The Church of England was perishing of dry rot but 
it could not be cured by a ‘‘return to the altar,” for it was 
drying at the foot of the altar and its requiem was its 
liturgy. The constant vitality of Protestantism in the 
new world was expressed in services meager in ritual but 
mighty. in preaching. So it has always been and so it 
will ever be. 

The modern apologists for formalism insist that there 
is in the richly emotional atmosphere of their liturgical wor- 
ship in Gothic settings, a mystical power which is sadly 
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lacking in the barren plainness of the ordinary Protestant 
ritual. To argue so is to evidence a woeful ignorance of 
the real character of mystical experience. Pageantry has 
always offended the true mystic. He has sought for his 
authentic experience in the stark simplicity of contempla- 
tion. Far from seeking the emotional stimuli of a Ca- 
thedral service in which all the senses are assaulted by 
music, color, fragrance and form he has sought and found 
God in the naked simplicity of a barren cell or a desert 
retreat. He has rightly been suspicious of those pseudo- 
religious experiences which satisfy the soul drugged by 
emotional excess. It is no happenstance that the outstand- 
ing exponents of mysticism in our day come from the 
ranks of the Quakers whose services are devoid of the 
slightest pretence at form or ceremony. 


Need Service of Beauty and Dignity 


To insist on this is not to deprecate beauty in worship or 
to defend the ugly and vulgar sanctuaries and services 
of many of our Protestant churches. We have a need for 
a service rich in beauty and dignity in an atmosphere that 
satisfies rather than offends our aesthetic taste, but this 
does not mean that we need to borrow either the liturgy 
or the architecture of Medieval Catholicism. Our services 
should be such that we are neither offended by the un- 
couth nor drugged by the elaborate. There is beauty in 
austerity and a dignity in simplicity. The Doric column is 
no less a work of art than the Corinthian. The chaste 
and geometric excellence of a New England meetinghouse 
may be as architecturally satisfying as the lush magnifi- 
cense of St. Peter’s, and much more expressive of the genius 
of Protestantism, the appeal of which is directed more at 
the mind than at the emotions. A simple and dignified 
service in such a setting can be more conductive to worship 
than the most elaborate ritual. In addition, it requirer 
no compromises with our convictions. 

We hear a great deal from the ritualists about their ef- 
fort to rescue the service of worship from its subordinate 
place as a mere preliminary to the sermon. They are both 
right and wrong in their contentions. We have been guilty 
of slighting that portion of our service which is devoted to 
congregational worship. We have too often failed to give 
it a proper emphasis or to endow it with its rightful sig- 
nificance. A great deal more thought should be given by 
the church at large and by the individual minister to the 
subject of congregational worship. But let us proceed 
along Protestant lines. 


¥ 
' 
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True Congregational Participation 

| ieee, dll ae 

The liturgist insist rightly on giving the members of the 
congregation a larger share in the service, but their are 
other ways for them to participate than in repetitious re- 
sponses or formalized prayers. There is no better form 
of congregational participation than that provided by hym- 
nody. Great congregational singing has always been the 
glory and the blessing of evangelical Protestantism. In 
liturical churches it has ever been a weak and sorry busi- 
ness. Surely more inspiration may be found in the joy- 
ous singing of sacred songs than in the mouthing of end- 
less responses grown meaningless by repetition. Here 
again, one remembers that great forward movements of 
the church have been made to the sound of singing, 
whether it be the carols of St. Francis, the mighty hymns 
of Luther, or the joyous songs of Wesley. And as move- 
ments subsided the sound of singing grew fainter until 
only the mutter of responses could be heard from the 
sanctuary once loud with song. So far as singing is con- 
cerned, the ritualistic churches tend to shift the emphasis 
from the congregation to the choir, and the people have 
not more but less part in the service. An increased em- 
phasis on, and training in, congregational singing might 
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well be one of our finest contributions to the inspiration 
of our worship service. And it would be authentically Prot- 
estant. 

Similarly with our prayers. The criticism of this part 
of our service is more than justified. The average pas- 
toral prayer is poorly expressed, perfunctory, stereotyped. 
To characterize it as either spontaneous or extemporaneous 
would be to trifle with the truth. It too often lacks both 
artistry and reality. The critics are right in saying that 
it is quite as formalized as any petition taken from a 
prayer book, while at the same time it lacks the felicity 
of expression so often found in the great prayers of the 
liturgy. But the solution is not to be found in our sub- 
stitution of the Book of Common Prayer. As well sug- 
gest that a preacher improve his sermons by repeating 
those of Spurgeon or Drummond. Even less so, for the 
petitions in the Prayer Book, beautiful as they may be, are 
too often couched in an archaic language which conveys 
but little meaning to the modern mind. It all goes back 
to the purposes of prayer. To the Catholic it may not be 
essential for the prayer to be understood by the worshiper 
or that it express his personal thoughts. He may simply 
repeat words of an unknown tongue or endless Ave Marias, 
scarcely realizing the words he says and certainly not ex- 
pressing in the words the desires of his heart. The effi- 
cacy of the prayer is found, not in the words, but in the 
act itself. With us it should not be so. Prayer is our 
converse with God. It should have the simplicity and the 
sincerity of the conversation of a child and his father, 
for so it is. If our language is eloquent so much the 
better, but the finest eloquence is often simple sincerity. 
We do not desire a vulgar speech, but the trouble with 
so much of liturgical prayer is that the very polish of it 
destroys its reality. Our attention is centered on the prayer 
itself and not upon the one to whom the prayer is ad- 
dressed. 


Barrier of Speech 


The unfamiliar formality of speech puts a barrier be- 
tween overselves and God. We find ourselves addressing a 
petition to a far-off potentate, not simply talking to a 
present Father. Even the ‘‘thees’’ and “thous’’ have this 
effect. We may move the congregation with the eloquence 
of our prayer but that is not its purpose. We may soothe 
our own spirits with the beauty of a facile phrase but 
that is not a prayer. Only let the minister feel that he 
is speaking to God and that God will hear and answer him 
and he will bring the congregation into the presence of 
God, which is the purpose of worship, even though the 
words he utters are as informal as Jesus’ conversation with 
his Father in the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel of 
John. Could we ask for anything more? How wonderful 
it is to hear a prayer which gives one the feeling that he 
is eavesdropping on the intimate communion of two bosom 
friends. 

How difficult, if not impossible, it is to give to oft-re- 
peated words reality or significance. How often in repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, for example, one stops appalled with 
the realization that he is merely saying words with his 
mouth and not with his mind. So it must be with any too- 
familiar prayer or ritual. The sight of the well remem- 
bered phrase is a signal for the tongue to be unloosed while 
the mind stands still. There is a soporific quality about 
liturgy which is one of its chief charms to those who take 
their services as soothing syrup. In addition, the mind 
of man has always delighted in charms and abracadabra, 
but this is magic not religion. There is much of the magi- 
cal in elaborate ritual. Best of all, from the point of view 
of the spiritually slothful, the familiar formality of the 
liturgy precludes the necessity of using the mind. The 
Tibetan prayer wheel has many forms. 
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Need Re-emphasis on Worship 


We do need a re-emphasis on worship but it must be 
worship in spirit and in truth. It must have the virtues 
of simplicity, sincerity, spontaneity, individuality, and 
sprituality. All the beauty and dignity in the world will 
not compensate for a lack of these things. The ritualists 
are right in asserting that worship should be a part of, 
and not apart from, the total service. It cannot be con- 
sidered a mere preliminary to the reading and expounding 
of the Word of God; but neither can it be put on a par 
with the latter, not if we are to be true to the spirit of 
Protestantism. 

In the Catholic communions the mass and the altar are 
central, while the sermon and the pulpit are subordinate. 
It should not be so with us. For the evangelical churches 
the pulpit is ever preeminent. The pulpit is central, not 
because of the preacher behind it, but because of the Word 
of God upon it. For the Catholic, God is upon the altar in 
the flesh and blood of our Lord. For us, the bread and 
wine are only symbols. For us the living Word of God is 
on the pulpit. For us Christ Crucified is a gospel to be 
preached, not a drama to be constantly re-enacted. It is 
by the foolishness of preaching, not by the fulsomeness 
of liturgy, that God has-ordained man should be saved. 
If we have come to the place in our thinking that the cru- 
cifix upon the altar has more meaning to us than the ex- 
position of the gospel then we had best make haste to 
Rome. There is something frightfully significant in the 
divided chancel which has become so much a part of our 
liturgical Protestantism. There the altar is placed cen- 
tral, when in our theology it is not. There upon the altar 
is not the living presence of God in the host as the Catho- 
lic believes, but instead, the empty pretence of a symbol. 
The Bible is pushed to one side on a lectern, and perhaps 
most significant of all, the Bible on its lectern is separated 
from the pulpit which also is put in a subordinate posi- 
tion. Here we have neither Protestantism nor Catholi- 
cism, but a mongrel mixture. 

It is refreshing to visit some of the lovely old churches 
of Colonial America and see there the pulpit bearing the 
Word of God high and lifted up in the center of God’s 
House. Here was your true evangelical Protestantism 
where the Word of God was read and expounded with 
prophetic and redemptive power. If our present day 
preachers are no more eloquent than cymbals of brass, then 
let us get other preachers, or let the Bible speak for itself, 


but whatever we do let us be true to the faith and 


worship of our fathers. 


Revival Through Preaching, Not Ritual 


Never was the world so ripe for a revival of true reli- 
gion, but if that revival comes, it will be through prophetic 
preaching, not through liturgy, and it will be sustained by 
the exposition of the Word of God and not by the enactment 
of ritual. There must be the voice of one crying in the 
Wilderness, calling men to repent of their sins and be 
saved. We have come to our present pass in no small 
measure because the Word of God has been bound. Now 
is no time to push the Bible aside. The gospel message 
must be preached with power. Once more the Word must 
be carved upon the hearts of men. We must give men 
not only a faith, but a reason for the faith that is in them. 
Our appeal must be to the heart but it must also be to 
the mind. Emotion must not supplant reason. Perhaps 
above all we need reality; not form but substance. To pro- 
claim such a faith has ever been the peculiar province of 
Protestantism. It must again be our consuming passion. 
Let us hear and heed the word of God spoken through 
his prophet of old, “I desire mercy and not sacrifice and 
the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.” 
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After Eight Years as Hitler’s Most Noted Prisoner from the German 
Confessional Church, Onetime Berlin Pastor Tells His Story to an Army Chaplain 


Here Is Neimoller 
By BEN L. ROSE 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Chaplain Rose, a Southern Presby- 
terian minister, who is expected home from service in 
Europe in October, has sent the following report of his in- 
terview with Martin Niemoller, with the statement that 
Pastor Niemoller “thas read and approved it in toto and 
has given his consent to its publication.” 


1. Exactly what was the accusation the Nazis had against 
rou? 
, A. The Nazis, and Hitler himself especially, were en- 
raged that I dared to claim a public influence of the church 
and Christianity upon the German people. I know that Hit- 
ler’s wrath against my person dated from January 25, 
1934, when I had the last word in a conference, held at 
Hitler’s Chancellery, between Hitler and about 30 church 
leaders. I told him then, after a fierce debate, ‘‘We shall 
not cease to take care of the whole of our people, and no 
one, not even you yourself, is able to take that responsi- 
bility from us!”’ 


2. Exactly what did you say that made them imprison 
you? 

A. There were many things, and the document of in- 
dictment contained about 50 pages with citations of ser- 
mons, addresses and letters. Besides Hitler, several of his 
colleagues, such as Rosenberg, Goebbels, Kerrl, and Ley, 
felt themselves attacked. I think the real and last reason 
was the memorandum of the end of 1936, signed by the 
Council of Brethren of the Confessional Church, which dealt 
with a number of grievances, including concentration camps, 
education of the youth, persecution of the Jews, etc. From 
then on Hitler knew that the Confessional Church would not 
cease from its complaints nor give in. 


8. Then the Confessional Church did speak out against 
concentration camps, persecution of the Jews, etc.? 

A. Yes, it spoke against them to Hitler himself in no un- 
certain terms. 


4. On exactly what points did you openly oppose the 
Nazis? 

A. The best thing to do to have the full answer to this 
would be to read the bill of indictment. I spoke of the 
forgeries in the church elections, of the lies of the Goebbel’s 
propaganda, of the plan for the destruction of the churches 
and of the Christian way of life, of the persecution of the 
Jews, of the education of party-members and leaders to 
enmity against the Bible and the Christian faith, and I 
showed by my sermons how these things must lead to the 
ruin of our whole nation and people. There is a volume of 
my sermons, published in the United States, entitled, ‘‘Ges- 
tapo Defied,”” which will give a rather good impression of my 
preaching in 1936-37. 


5. Why did Hitler not order you to be killed? 

A. He didn’t dare! He was afraid of the people, for he 
knew it would arouse too much public resentment. That 
was at first. As the war went on, I think Hitler just for- 
got about me. I was the personal prisoner of Hitler and 
because of this no one could do any harm to me without 
special orders from the ‘‘Fuhrer.’”’ 


6. Did you ever regret your stand? 
A. No, not for one moment through all the eight years. 


7. What passage of Scripture, or what part of your 
Christian faith meant most to you while you were in prison? 
A. The Epistle to the Philippians, the prophet Jeremiah, 


and the hymns of Paul Gerhardt, besides many prayers of 
the Roman Breviarium. 

8. Wherein do you feel that your faith was changed by 
your eight years of prison? 

A. My faith was not changed at all; but what became 
very clear to me was the fact that faith and love spring 
from the same well, and that a weakness of faith cor- 
responds to a weakness of love. Another perception was the 
matchless power of faith which proves itself in the most dis- 
heartening situation—‘If God be for us, who can be against 
usr” 


9. When was your faith put to the severest test? 

A. When a young SS-man, who was sentenced to death 
for homosexuality, came to me asking to confess and to be 
given the Lord’s Supper in secrecy. It was then that I 
felt the dismal abyss into which humanity had fallen. It 
was the lowest tide of my soul; I almost had the feeling 
that all was lost. I gave the young man the Lord’s Supper, 
which was my first professional duty after nearly seven years 
of imprisonment. 


10. Is it true that some of the high ranking Nazis were 
Christians? 

A. It is not true. 
was a Christian. 


I know of no high ranking Nazi who 


11. While you were in the concentration camp did you 
offer your services to the German Navy? 
A. Yes, I offered my services to the German navy. 


12. Will you give your reasons for this offer? 

A. It was certainly not for the reason that I wanted to 
fight Hitler’s war for him, and most assuredly not with 
any idea of trying to redeem myself with the Nazis. I 
was thinking only of my people and my country. At that 
time I saw three possibilities ahead for Germany: (1) 
total defeat, which would be bitter for Germany; (2) total 
victory for the Nazis, which would be even bitterer for 
Germany, and (3) to fight on in the hope that the Nazis 
might be thrown out of government and a negotiated peace 
reached. It was on the latter that I pinned my hopes. If 
the latter occurred, and I had good hopes that it might, I 
did not want to be in prison but wished to be free in order 
that I might do my part for the future of my country. I 
was also moved to this offer by the fact that my three sons 
were being drafted into the army and I felt that the place 
of a father is by the side of his sons. 


18. Are the German people responsible for the war and 
Nazism? 

A. They are responsible in one way inasmuch as they al- 
lowed Hitler to come to power with his party. In gen- 
eral they did not wish the war (and for this reason the war 
was begun without any enthusiasm), but the nation was 
too worn out to oppose with strength. It may be added 
that the Confessional Church held services praying for peace 
from the beginning of hostilities and that ministers were 
put into jail for doing this. It may be said too that in De- 
cember, 1944, I was asked by a high official of the Gestapo, 
‘“‘Why did the church during this war never pray for vic- 
tory?” 


14. Can it then be said that the church in Germany did 
not pray for victory? 

A. Naturally there were individual pastors who must 
have done so, but generally it may be said that the Confes- 
sional Church did not pray for victory. When I heard this 
I was proud of the church, for I knew it had made a stand. 
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15. Should the German people be punished in any way 
for the war? 


A. The German people have been punished already by 
God; its young people, and the old ones as well, have died at 
the front and at home; its cities and towns have been de- 
stroyed with all their contents; the people are starving, how 
much so the next winter will show, and the hopes and 
ideals of the whole nation have been shattered. 


16. What then of Goering and the other war criminals? 


A. By all means Goering and the other war criminals 
must be punished. If you do not do it, the German people 
will. 


17. Should the world just say to Germany, ‘‘We forgive 
you,” and then start again? Are not punitive and corrective 
measures necessary? 


“The world” will not be able to say, ‘““We forgive you,” 
but the Christians in the world should say so, and they 
should just start anew with us. Punitive measures against 
the nation will not help. The Christian people of Ger- 
many and many who begin once more to believe in God 
know that no man can punish them more than God has 
done. The others would only be made to say, ‘‘Hitler was 

- not the worst, after all.” So they would turn to radicalism 
and underground propaganda of all kinds. But corrective 
measures are necessary and wholesome, beginning with a 
new way of youth education and a slow re-education to 
public responsibility. I think the way in this direction 
will be open. 


18. What is the remedy for Germany’s ‘militarism’? Can 
she be cured of it? 


A. I think that Germany is cured of it for many years 
to come. The rest must be done by Christian education in 
family and school, and by Christian preaching from the 
pulpit and over the radio, etc. 


19. Is the church sufficiently strong in leadership and in- 
fluence to become a real factor in the reconstruction of Ger- 
many? 


A. That question is not to be answered yet. I hope the 
influence of the church will increase rapidly, and it will if 
she will be determined to go the right way, that is, if the 
leadership of the church follow the way of the Confessional 
Church in telling the people the truth concerning its guilt 
as well as its hope. A beginning has been made in the 
Church Conference at Treysa last week, where all churches 
of Germany have pledged themselves to follow the rules of 
the declaration of Barmen(the Magna Carta of the Confes- 
sional Church of 1934). 


20. In what way can the American churches help you? 


A. There will be no help in inner church affairs, as the 
church in Germany must find and go its way alone. But the 
churches in America could help by supporting those works 
of the German churches which are meant to help the people 
and the congregations with food for next winter, if it is not 
yet too late to do so. Most needed is food and medicine. 


21. Do you think the influence of the church in postwar 
Germany will differ at all from the influence of the church 
in prewar Germany? 


A. Yes, the church has learned by now that she holds 
a responsibility for public life, a responsibility which she 
has not seen before. It was due to this blindness (besides 
other reasons) that the church did not speak as loudly and 
as clearly as she should have done. For the church saw 
very well to what end Hitler was leading the German nation, 
but she remained silent because she thought that it was not 
her job or her duty to meddle with politics, which certainly 
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was an error and a disastrous one. I believe this will never 
happen again. 


22. What are your personal plans for the future? 

A. As a clergyman my first thought after coming home 
has been to see that I should get a new church job. At 
Treysa I was eleeted second chairman of the Evangelical 
Church of Germany, which comprises all Protestant 
Churches with very few exceptions. But I have not yet 
found a real and lasting office in a congregation, so I do 
not know. 


23. Are you and Dr. Karl Barth in complete agreement? 

A. Two theologians are seldom, if ever, in ‘‘complete 
agreement,” but basically and generally I am in agree- 
ment with Dr. Barth. He is a very good personal friend of 
mine. 


The Deacon’s Diary 


The minister had an understanding with his good wife 
that she should receive all the gold that came in as wedding 
fees. The young deacon who doubled in brass at the local 
bank knew this fact. Therefore, when a gentleman came 
to the teller’s window, asked the name of the nearest min- 
ister and wanted change for a twenty, the deacon handed 
him a ten, a five and a $5-dollar gold piece along with the 
other directions. It worked out according to plan and 
Mother Tharp got enough to complete her spring ensemble. 

* + * 

A church in Houston wanted to do something for the 
large number of young men in the Sunday school and 
the officers called a meeting for Sunday afternoon. The 
chairman was the postmaster and also master of the local 
lodge. After some discussion about an annex and other 
features, it occurred to the chairman to get the views of 
the teacher of the young men’s class. His speech turned 
the whole thing around. For, instead of having any money 
spent on them, the boys wanted to help along a movement 
for a larger building. Then the meeting turned into a 
sort of experience meeting. Again the teacher was asked 
to join in and he stated that at seventeen he joined the 
church with the idea of never letting any other obligation 
or organization interfere. He said he would rather be a 
33rd degree Presbyterian than a 33d degree Mason. ‘Why 
not be both?” suggested the chairman. ‘‘Well, Washing- 
ton, whom you take as authority, said to beware of en- 
tangling alliances,” was the retort courteous. 


* + 7 

To one who has been tangled up with the affairs of Aver- 
age Presbyterian church since infancy and encountered 
every experience save poor preaching, certain high lights 
stand out. Uncle Alec was a fair janitor who would get 
more dirt on his face and clothes than he would leave on 
the floor. An expert bell-ringer, he would make the clear 
tones of Average’s bell hold a Calvinistic serenity in the 
medley of Sunday morning bells. He was even better for 
funeral tolling and fire alarms. Cannily he would let us 
ring the evening bell if we would put out the lights and 
lock up. This we did so expertly on one occasion as to 
leave a sleeping visitor on a rear seat. 


« s . 

Back in the days when the men’s class was taught by the 
elders and when each one selected the topics for his month, 
a good brother chose to speak on the Five Points of Cal- 
vinism, but lost his notes. However, he did remember 
his key word—T-U-L-I-P—where each letter stood for one 


of the points. It is an interesting diversion to fit the five 
points to this word. Can you do it? 


A. L. MAXWELL. 
Lexington, Mo. 
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HOW TO LISTEN TO A SERMON 


By KENNETH 


J. FOREMAN 





“What was sown in good ground 
means the man who listens to the mes- 
sage and understands it.’ Matthew 
13:23, Goodspeed. 


HERE ARE VARIOUS WAYS of 
listening to a sermon, not all of 
them good. 

Don’t be a criticizing listener. Don’t 
listen with the English teacher’s ear, 
alert to all the mistakes, errors of gram- 
mar, awkward gestures, slips of speech, 
poor illustrations, a clumsy tongue or 
errors of fact. Of course if you are a 
very good friend of the preacher and if 
he will take your suggestions kindly, 
then he will be grateful when you call 
his attention to such things. But don't 
load up with his mistakes and unload 
them all at the family dinner table. 


Don’t be a heresy hound. The Phari- 
sees were; they attended all Jesus’ 
preaching services faithfully but they 
got no good from them, for they were 
there only to ‘‘catch him in his talk.’’ 
To be sure, you should be on your guard 
against folly and falsehood from the pul- 
pit no less than elsewhere. But to lis- 
ten for heresy, sitting there checking 
off mentally your little list of formulas 
or phrases which the preacher must 
mention each Sunday if he is going to 
convince you of his orthodoxy; to 
squeeze everything he says through the 
tight little strainer of a narrow creed; 
this is to listen as the Pharisees did, in 
vain. If you listened to the Bible with 
an ear like that you would soon be 
shaking your head over the prophets 
and apostles. 

Don’t be a sermon-fitter, looking the 
congregation over in your mind to see 
the person for whom it must have been 
meant. Maybe it was meant for you. A 
seller of hats may say when a new ship- 
ment comes in, “That would look darl- 


‘ing on Mrs. X,”’ but a listener to sermons 


has no business trying to match them 
with different people. If the sermon 
does not fit you, don’t try to fit it to 
someone else. 


Don’t be a sermon-taster, a score- 
sheet listener, comparing one sermon 
with another, this minister with that, as 
if you were a judge in a sermon contest. 
Don’t listen with the dilettante’s mind, 
savoring chiefly the literary flavor of a 
sermon, rating sermons by their color 
and polish. 


EMBEMBER THAT THE OBJECT 
of a sermon is not to entertain, 
it is not to sharpen your critical 

faculties nor even your powers of lit- 
erary appreciation. The aim is to leave 
you a better person, or at least set you 


on the road to becoming a better person, 
than you had been. If you do not wish 
this, or insist that it is not possible, 
then of course no sermon is likely to 
do you any good at all. But if you do 
sincerely wish to be a better person, that 
is, if you wish to grow in the grace of 
God and in the knowledge and likeness 
of Jesus, then the sermon can help you 
if you help by listening. 

Listen with a mind prepared by prayer 
and expectation. If you have already 
been through a session of Bible study, 
if you have taken your part in the wor- 
ship and the prayers, you will be the 
more ready for a sermon. Come with 
your mind “at leisure from itself.’’ 

Listen with a sympathetic mind. Real- 
ize what the minister is trying to do. 
If he has handicaps, don’t laugh at him, 
pray for him. Think for a moment of 
the sermon as he thinks of it; this may 
be the high point in his week’s life and 
thought, and he hopes it will be yours. 

Listen with a humble mind. You may 
be the preacher’s superior in many ways, 
but in the spiritual life, in insight into 
God’s will for men, he may well be your 
superior. The aim of his sermon is not 
to shout at you from a lofty pedestal, 
but to speak in the name of God. Rec- 
ognize your human need of God, your 
need of his forgiveness and his power. 
When the searchlight is thrown on your 
soul don’t be like a mirror instantly re- 
flecting it off toward some one else’s 
eye. Let the light search your own 
heart. 

Listen with an open mind. Don’t in- 
sist that the preacher shall always agree 
with you, and remember too that there 
is no rule in the church compelling any 
one to agree with the preacher. Still, 
it will be poor preaching which does 
not sometime blast the floor out from 
under your notion counter, crash into 
your prejudices, dare you to open your 


eyes. Don’t stiffen up and resist new 
ideas. If all a sermon did were to pat 
you gently on your pet prejudices, it 
would not be much good to you. To 
disturb your complacency is one of the 
functions of a true sermon; but it will 
not do this if you slam your mind’s door 
in the preacher’s face. 

One sure way of insuring that you will 
listen to a sermon is to help make it. 
If you are a faithful Bible student and 
a thoughtful Christian you will often 
suggest to the minister ideas or prob- 
lems which you would like to hear him 
deal with in sermons. Indeed it is by 
contact with people as well as with the 
Word that the best sermons are born. 
When you listen to one of your seed- 
thoughts blossoming into a sermon you 
will have a thrill all your own. 

Above all, listen with prayer. Begin 
the week before. It is well to pray for 
the minister at eleven o’clock Sunday 
morning; but he needs your prayers just 
as much on Monday when he begins his 
sermon for next week. Pray during the 
sermon too; for him, for all who hear, 
for yourself. 

No sermon ever does quite what its 
preacher hoped. But a sermon conceived 
in prayer and hope; heard in an atmos- 
phere of prayer; meeting open, sympa- 
thetic, humble, co-operative minds, will 
be as seed sown on soil watered by the 
Spirit, springing up into life many-fold. 





WANTED—at Presbyterian Orphans’ 
Home, Lynchburg, Va., man with teach- 
ing experience for director of activities 
and case work. Salary and living condi- 
tions are commensurate with qualifica- 
tions and needs. Apply direct. 





Christianity Needs Young People 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
everv eontinent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one- and two-year commercial courses; 
preparatory courses at 10th, llth and 
12th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
Write for catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 
N. C. 














SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 
The Registrar. 
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humanity, we tell ourselves anew there 
is no healing for these maladies of the 
spirit until the shining light of the re- 
deeming Cross is allowed to fall upon 
them. We stand amazed at the stark 
tragedies of our war-torn civilization, 
but we shudder in penitence to find 
trails of blooding leading out from our 
own doorway. Then, and only then, do 
we cry with the Apostle, “Who shall 
deliver us out of the body of this 
death?” 

The very kind of sins that twenty 
centuries ago nailed to a cross of men’s 
conspiring the Best Gift that earth has 
ever seen, are still shaping crosses in 
our own day. Now we are preparing 
for this communion celebration across 
the world, the observance of an event 
which has the power to draw the loyalty 
of mankind and to channel the power of 
goodness to the work of God. In such 
unheralded and quiet moments when the 
sins of men are seen and conquered by 
the redemptive love of God, the heavenly 
kingdom is coming. 


Plans and a Plan Book 


A work of high merit which should 
be better known throughout our church 
is ‘‘The Presbyterian Plan Book” for 
pastors and church officials, prepared 
and distributed by the Committee on 
United Promotion of the General Coun- 
cil, Presbyterian Church, USA.* Issued 
yearly, the volume for 1945-46 is en- 
titled, “The Spiritual Advance.”” In it 
leaders of local congregations find an 





abundance of suggestive material in 





EDITORIAL 





A Day For All Mankind 


readily usable form which gives most 
effective help in planning and carrying 
through a constructive program in a 
local church. 

In addition to serving as a plan book, 
this volume is a directory of infor- 
mation; it offers the rich resources of 


Few days in the year have come to pamphlet material in evangelism; it out- 


have more meaning for 


in October. 
Wide Communion Day. 


with increasing 
tiveness. 


unanimity 


focus of the Cross. 
With a broken world, 


Christians 
around the world than the first Sunday 
On most church calendars 
that date has been cleared for World 
It is observed 
and effec- 
It is one of our most per- 
suasive reminders of the breadth and 
depth of the bonds which draw Chris- 
tians of all colors and languages and 
nationalities and cultures to the central 


scarred and 
twisted beyond the healing of men, the 


lines a well-conceived program of evan- 
gelistic activity; it provides information 
on the denomination’s $27,000,000 
restoration fund; it contains suggestive 
preaching material on the Book of 
Galatians, prepared by Theodore S. 
Smylie of St. Louis, formerly a Southern 
Presbyterian Minister. But perhaps the 
most valuable provision of the book is 
its manual for church officer training 
arranged for nine periods. 

Presbyterian leaders north, south, 
east or west will find the book of high 
value, 








symbols of the Broken Body and the 
Spilled Blood will this year not only 
speak words of peace to troubled spirits; 
they will symbolize for all who have 
eyes to see, the road our world must 
take if it would follow a Christ whose 
way is sacrifice and whose love breaks 
every barrier down. 

Confronted by the cruel hatred of 
men, the ugly antagonisms of racial 
prejudice, the selfish striving for per- 
sonal or group or national advantage, 
the bigotry of narrow minds and spirits, 
and all the catalog of mankind’s in- 


*35c per copy; 
New York 10. 


156 Fifth Avenue, 


Laymen and Reunion 


The carefully worded statement of the 
laymen of the First church, Wilmington, 
N. C., as it appears on page three, de- 
serves the same kind of thoughtful at- 
tention which the men themselves have 
given it during a twenty weeks period. 
The method they have followed and the 
unanimous conclusion they have reached 
commend themselves to others. 
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It is no secret that, by and large, the 
most strenuous objections to church 
union lodge not with the laity but with 
the clergy. Practical business men who 
are used to working side by side with 
others of the most diverse points of 
view cannot be worried over much by 
the suggestion that some Presbyterians 
in another part of the family have 
shades of interpretation of the Chris- 
tian faith different from their own. 
Such men, accustomed to getting at the 
heart of a problem, are challenged by 
words like those of William Temple, 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, when he 
said: 

“Our first duty as Christians is to 
make evident to the world our unity in 
Christ as something far greater than 
our differences of interpretation. The 
difference between those to whom Jesus 
Christ is Lord and all others is far 
greater than any difference which can 
arise among his disciples.” 

When that fundamental truth is seen, 
then the small, divisive considerations 
are sloughed off. 





OUR GREATEST WEALTH 
is 


FRIENDS 


Throughout the church _ these 
friends are asking what they can do 
to increase the influence and effective- 
ness of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK. Here are some answers: 


During Church Paper Week, October 
14-21 


—Get new subscriptions for this 
paper, giving them to the Auxiliary 


Secretary of Literature in your 
church.* 
—Make a 2-minute speech about 


the way this paper keeps you abreast 
of church and world happenings. 

—aAsk for sample copies which you 
can distribute to advantage. 

—Send us the names and addresses 
of some of the best prospects in your 
church, 

—Enter a gift subscription for all 
teachers of adult Sunday _ school 
classes; for all elders, all deacons, all 
Auxiliary leaders. 

—Have the paper sent, with your 
compliments, to the newest elders and 
deacons in your congregation. 

—Be a booster. 

*It has always been our policy to 
authorize the Auxiliary to retain 
$1.00 on each NEW $3.00 subscrip- 
tion for the Auxiliary’s work. This 
offer holds good not just during 
Church Paper Week but the year- 
round. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
13 North 5th Street 
“Richmond 19, Va. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Hampden-Sydney Record Lists 
Achievements of Alumni 


Called ‘‘Hampden-Sydney’s Quietly 
Won Honors,”’ an article in The Record 
of the alumni association of that insti- 
tution summarizes some of the outstand- 
ing attainments of this 175 year old 
church college: (1) Its leadership of all 
the colleges of the country in 1930 in 
the percentage of its living graduates 
listed in Who’s Who in America; (2) 
its designation as fourth ten years later, 
just behind Harvard and Amherst which 
had been third and second respectively 
on the 1930 list; (3) an analysis of the 
percentage of alumni of the colleges in 
the various graduate schools of the 
country in 1941, showing Hampden- 
Sydney as first in Virginia, first in the 
South, and eighteenth in the nation; 
(4) a study of the alumni of Virginia 
colleges who are listed in American Men 
of Science in 1942 found Hampden-Syd- 
ney second among the privately endowed 
colleges and fourth among all the col- 
leges in Virginia. 








Columbia Enrolls Three Veterans; 
Cartledge Makes Opening Address 


With the opening address by Samuel 
A. Cartledge, professor of New Testa- 
ment, on “The First Theological Semi- 
nary—and Ours,’’ and with the enroll- 
ment of nine new men, Columbia Semi- 
nary opened its 1945-46 session. In the 
new class there are three veterans who 
saw overseas service. Five additional 
students have been enrolled for admis- 
sion at the beginning of the winter quar- 
ter. Two young women are taking the 
seminary’s Bible training course. Six 
foreign missionaries on furlough are en- 
gaged in studies at this institution. 


Horne Gives Lectures for Seminary 
And Training School Students 


Herman H. Horne, professor emeritus 
of New York University, delivered a se- 
ries of addresses soon after the opening 
of Union Seminary in Virginia, the As- 
sembly’s Training School being included 
in these conferences, on ‘“‘How to Read,” 
“How to Study,” ‘“‘How to Think,’’ and 
“How to Live.’’ Monday evening lec- 
tures which were begun at Union Semi- 
nary last year will be continued during 
October under the leadership of Donald 
W. Richardson, who will speak on ‘“‘The 
Prophetic View of History,’’ an inter- 
pretation of the book of Revelation. Wil- 
liam B. McIlwaine, pastor of the Second 
church, Petersburg, Va., made the open- 
ing address when the new session got 
underway. Thirteen juniors, 33 seniors 
and 36 middlers have matriculated. 


History, Bible and Philosophy Groups 
Unite in Offering Southwestern Course 


Southwestern in Memphis is pioneer- 
ing again as it offers a course for its 
students taught by five members of the 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


faculty. “Men in the Light of History 
and Religion,’’ which is optional for 
first-year students, fulfills the require- 
ment for history and for freshman Bi- 
ble. Faculty members will attend all the 
lectures (four a week), then each of the 
five professors will be assigned fifteen 
students for group guidance during two 
weekly discussion periods. As stated 
in the well-arranged syllabus, the pur- 
pose of the course ‘is to introduce to 
students our cultural heritage by study 
of the historical movements and insti- 
tutions and the philosophical and reli- 
gious ideas which have produced West- 
ern man.”’ In offering the course, pro- 
fessors of history, Bible and philosophy 
say, ‘“‘This new course is offered in the 
freshman year in order that the student 
at the outset can have a frame in which 
the various elements of his college cur- 
riculum will find an ordered place.”’ 








Louisville Seminary Provides 
Courses for Church Members 


With five ‘‘Popular Courses in Reli- 
gion,” offered by the faculty of Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary, this insti- 
tution, after surveying the needs and 
desires of church members in Louisville, 
is providing throughout the fall and 
winter ‘‘an opportunity to study: the 
Bible; the history and meaning of Pres- 
byterianism; great doctrines of the 
Christian faith; and Christianity and 
life.’’? Classes will be conducted one night 
a week for ten weeks during two semes- 
ters, each class period running for two 
hours. In opening the ninety-second 
session of this seminary, William A. 
Benfield, Jr., of the faculty, spoke on 
“The World of Tomorrow.” 


PJC Will Provide Special 
Courses for Service Men 


Special work will be provided for re- 
turning service men at Presbyterian 
Junior College, Maxton, N. C., under 
a program which is to begin November 
1. Thomas W. Hall became head of the 
department of languages with the begin- 
ning of the fall term. 








Since 1863, National has published only 
the beloved King James version... pre- 
ferred by our parents and grandparents... 
most suitable for us and for our children. 


— S .ere - 


"National BIBLES 


“SINC E1863 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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Still Walkin’ 
Still Preachin’! 





Guy Howard 


Walkin’ 


Preacher 
of the 


OZARKS 


“As full of personal ad- 
ventures and anecdotes 
as a nut of meat.” 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“A stimulating record of 
consecration and faith.”’ 
—The Churchman. 


Illustrated $2.50 


At ail bookstores 
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More Girls Apply at Maryville 
Than Can Be Admitted This Year 
President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, of 
Maryville College, made the convocation 
address at the opening of that institu- 
tion’s 127th academic year on ‘‘The Most 
Important Thing You Bring to College— 
Your Attitude.”’ More girls applied for 
admission this year than could be ac- 
commodated. The number of boys con- 
tinues small though veterans are be- 


Mitchell College 


Statesville, North Carolina 





An Accredited Junior College—Stand- 
ard college course. One- or two-year 
-ommercial course. Piano, voice, or- 
gan, art. For catalog, write to 

MISS FRANCES STRISBLING, 





President 
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ginning to return to Maryville. During 
the war years, the college, thanks to its 
being coeducational, maintained more 
than half its normal enrollment of 800. 


Montreat Opens First Session 
As More Than Junior College 


Montreat College has begun its first 
year as more than a junior college, en- 
rolling approximately 400 students, with 
a faculty of 36, seven of which are new. 
The junior class has been added this 
year; next year the senior class will be 
provided. Herman H. Horne, formerly 
of New York University, delivered a 
series of addresses to the students. Ef- 
forts are being made to secure $500,000 
for the college’s endowment, 





ATHLETIO SUPPLIES 


HARRIS - BRENAMAN 


INCORPORATED 


211 North Seventh Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Dial 83-2241 
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Richmond—Phone 8-1808 


GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








T. Garnett Tabb 


Thos. W. Brockenbrough 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 
1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Stuart Ragland 


Phone 2-0546 
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Make Unity Effort 
In Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma News Letter 


For the first time the Presbyterian 
forces of Oklahoma City have made a 
gesture toward a better understanding 
a fuller spirit of cooperation by the or- 
ganization of a Presbyterian ministers’ 
association. Presbyterians, US, USA, and 
United, are included. The association 
has divided the city into sections and 
has assigned territory to each church 
so as to avoid all possible overlapping. 
Presbyterians, US, organized a church 
at Seminole about a year ago. It is a 
growing and enthusiastic organization. 
A few weeks ago the congregation voted 
to go into the USA church and the 
transfer has been made to that de- 
nomination. 


New Principal of OPC 
Begins Her Work 

Mrs. Bessie Johns Hardy has taken 
over her duties as principal of Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College at Durant. She 
succeeds Edith Hodgson, who is now a 
teacher of Bible on the faculty. . 
Laymen are being used to supply 
churches in the synod and are proving 
most acceptable. . One new feature 
of synod is the inclusion of one deacon 
who is expected to accompany his pastor 
and the elder from his church. ‘ 
With the coming of several new minis- 
ters into the Synod of Oklahoma re- 
cently there is a renewed spirit of opti- 
mism and hope. Some churches are 
going ahead with their plans to re- 
model or build. The Southminster 
church in Oklahoma City will soon be- 
gin erection of its new structure. 

EDWARD V. RAMAGE. 
Oklahoma City 





The Representative 
THOUGHT 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
is contained each 
month in 
The Presbyterian 
Tribune 
Carlyle Adams, Editor 


Martin Bldg. 
Utica 2, N. Y. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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The Christian Way of Life 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 7 


Luke 10:25-37 


We begin this week a series of lessons 
on “The Christian and his Relation- 
ships’ in the home, in the church, in the 
neighborhood, in the nation, and in the 
world as a whole. 

It is most fitting that our first lesson 
should deal with the Christian way of 
life, and no better passage could be 
chosen as the basis of this study than 
the passage from Luke which embodies 
the story of the Good Samaritan. It is 
one of the most familiar parables of 
the New Testament, one of the most 
significant also for our ow2 times. 

The lesson develops around two im- 
portant questions: 


I. What Shall I Do to Inherit Eternal 
Life, (25-28) 


Somewhere in Perea, a certain law- 
yer (i, e., teacher of the Mosaic Law) 
stood up (evidently Jesus had been talk- 
ing to a group of listeners) and tempted 
him (the R. V. is better: “made trial of 
him,” or ‘“‘put him to the test,” saying, 
“Teacher, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?’’ The lawyer’s motive in 
asking the question is not made alto- 
gether clear. Perhaps he thought Jesus 
would prescribe some new rite or cere- 
mony or practice, which would in some 
way disparage the law, of which he was 
a defender, and would expose himself 
to a charge of heresy. 

On the other hand, it is at least pos- 
sible that the question came from his 
heart and was entirely devoid of sub- 
tlety. ‘‘There was something that wor- 
ried him, and sensible man that he was, 
he took advantage of the presence of 
Jesus to find out whether he had a satis- 
factory answer to the problem on which 
he could find no light elsewhere.”’ 

“What shall I do?’ The tense in the 
Greek implies that by the performance 
of.some one thing, eternal life can be 
secured. What heroic act must be per- 
formed or what great sacrifice made? 

He was startled no doubt to have 
Jesus reply, “What is written in the 
law, the book which you yourself ac- 
cept as the supreme authority? How 
readest thou?’’-—words which direct 
him back upon his own professed 
sources or religious insight and force 
him to be his own judge. 

We see here, as so often, that Jesus 
Dut searching questions to those who 
questioned him. It was not that he 
Wished to evade the questions, but that 
he wished them to think for themselves, 
80 that the truth might become a more 
vital part of their lives. 


The lawyer replied, ‘‘Thou shalt love 
the love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ It may be 
that Jesus helped the scribe to formu- 
late the answer, or it may be that he 
was really a man of spiritual insight, 
or else that this was a common summary 
of the law. At any rate, Jesus approved 
the insight revealed in the summary. 
“For a man to give to God the principal 
place in affection, worship, work, and 
thought, and to treat his neighbor as 
he would have others to treat himself 
is indeed the way of life.” Thou hast 
answered rightly, he said, this do (pre- 
ent imperative, meaning continually do 
this, not merely do it once for all; with 
special reference to the form of the 
lawyer’s question), and thou shalt live, 
i. e., have eternal life. 

Two questions are raised in our minds 
by this reply, (1) Is this really a way 
to eternal life? We could hardly deny 
it. Jesus’ words must be taken at their 
face value. But note first, that meas- 
ured strictly by this test no one can reach 
the goal. We do not love either God 
or men perfectly. We need forgiveness 
for failures in the past and we need 
strength to live up to the ideal in the 
future. Second, a man who loves God 
and man has faith in God and man, 
and if he has faith in God and man, he 
will have faith in Jesus (if he really 
knows him), the supreme revelation of 
God, and the highest type of man. 

(2) Is there any other way to eter- 
nal life? Later, Jesus himself said, “I 
am the way and the truth and the life. 
No one comes unto the Father except 
by me.” But surely men cannot come 
by Jesus’ way unless they love God and 
unless they love their fellowmen. We 
are saved by faith, but, as Paul said, 
it is a faith which works by love (Gal. 
5:6). John, the beloved disciple, writ- 
ing at the end of the apostolic period, 
after he had meditated long on the 
meaning of Jesus’ life and death, said: 
“He that loveth not, knoweth not God, 
for God is love. We know that we have 
passed out of death into life, because 
we love the brethren. He that loveth 
not abideth in death.” Faith in Jesus 
Christ includes faith in his way of life, 
and Jesus’ way is the way of love. Re- 
call, however, that the Greek word trans- 
lated ‘“‘love’’ does not put the emphasis 
on the emotions, but on the will. To 
love our neighbor as ourself does not 
mean to like him as ourself, or, even 


necessarily, to like him at all. It means 
rather that we will seek his good, even 
as we seek our own. 

The lawyer, desiring to justify him- 
self, or as Moffatt translates it, anxious 
to make excuse for himself, said unto 
Jesus, “Who is my neighbor?” Why 
should the lawyer seek to justify him- 
self? For what? Some say for having 
omitted to perform this duty in the past. 
Others, for having asked such a ques- 
tion, the answer to which had been 
shown to be so simple. The latter is 
perhaps nearer the fact, but it almost 
involves the other. “Wishing to put 
himself in the right,’’ he points out 
that the answer given is not adequate, 
because there is doubt as to the mean- 
ing of one’s neighbor.” 


II. Who Is My Neighbor? 10:29-37 


This is a most important question. We 
are all willing to love our neighbors, 
if we can choose them. It was an espec- 
ially important question for the Jews. It 
may well be, as indicated above, that 
the great Jewish teachers had come to 
an agreement on the summary of the 
law, but their definition of a neighbor 
was a very narrow one. They excluded 
Gentiles, and those Jews who did not 
observe the law, and especially Samari- 
tans. Said their great teacher Mai- 
monides: “The Gentiles among whom 
and us there is no war, and so those 
that are keepers of sheep among the 
Israelites (an occupation that was held 
in low repute, because it necessitated 
non-observance of the law), and the 
like, we are not to contrive their death; 
but if they be in any danger of death, 
we are not bound to deliver them. If 
any of them fall into the sea you shall 
not need to take them out; for it is 
said, Thou shalt not rise up against the 
blood of thy neighbor; but such a one 
is not thy neighbor.”’ The scribe’s ques- 
tion may carry with it an implicit con- 
demnation of Jesus own attitude toward 
‘“publicans and sinners’ or his words 
about foreigners (7:9). 

Jesus replied to this guarded inquiry 
not with a definition, about which one 
may always quibble, but with an illus- 
tration of neighborly conduct which 
thrusts the question forward into the 
realm of conscience and humanity. A 
man was going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho ( a distance of about twenty 
miles). Irregular projecting masses of 
rock and frequent sharp turns of the 
road afford safe cover and retreat for 
robbers all along this road. It has been 
infested with bandits both in ancient 
and in modern times. And so it hap- 
pened that this traveler fell among rob- 
bers who took both his money and his 
clothes and beat him and left him half 
dead. 

A certain priest chanced to come 
down the road. Probably he had been 
ministering at the temple in Jerusalem 
and was now returning to his home in 
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Jericho. When he saw the man lying 
in the road he crossed over to the other 
side and continued on his way. A Le- 
vite (who devoted himself to religious 
service) also passed by in like man- 
ner. Why were they so callous in their 
attitude? Jesus does not tell us. Per- 
haps they were afraid of incurring re- 
ligious defilement. Perhaps they felt 
it was none of their business. It was 
the duty of the Travelers’ Aid Society 
or of the police, to whom they would 
report the matter when they got to 
Jericho. Perhaps they were afraid to 
linger at the scene of the accident; the 
robbers might not be far away. Per- 
haps they were just unfeeling. 

The third man to come along the road 
was a Samaritan, with whom Jews had 
no dealings, first, because of their race, 
and, second, because of their religion. 
(If Jesus had told the story in our own 
day, this man would have been a Negro, 
a Russian, a German or a Japanese.) He 
was evidently a commercial traveler, 
with two mules, one of which he rode, 
the other of which carried his samples. 
The fact that the wounded man was a 
Jew, that he himself might be overtaken 
by the brigands, or that he might even 
be suspected of the robbery, did not 
influence him. When he saw the man 
he was seized with pity; he crossed over 
to him, bound up his wounds, pouring 
on them oil and wine (the usual reme- 
dies at that time for such injuries) and 
put him on his own beast (the one 
which he had been riding) and brought 
him to the inn. 

The priest and the Levite slept peace- 
fully in their beds that night, ‘‘and it 
is most unlikely that the incident on 
the Jericho highway caused more than 
the slightest ripple on the surface of 
their memories. It certainly never cost 
them a wink of sleep.’”’ The Samaritan 
never went to bed that night at all. In- 
stead he sat by the bedside of a man 
of whose existence he was utterly un- 
aware when the day began, tending him. 
The next morning, he gave the inn- 
keeper two shillings (about 85 cents in 
our money, but worth a great deal more 
in purchasing power) and said, ‘‘Attend 
to him, and if you are put to any extra 
expense, I will refund you on my way 
back.”’ 

“Which of these three men,’ said 
Jesus, turning to the lawyer, ‘in your 
opinion (note again how Jesus forces 
the scribe to decide the question for 
himself) proved a neighbor to the man 
who fell among the robbers?” Note too 
that Jesus has changed the form of the 
lawyer’s question. He had said, Who 
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is my neighbor? Jesus said, Which of 
these three men proved himself a neigh- 
bor. It is as if he said, the question 
is not who is my neighbor, but to whom 
can I prove myself a neighbor. 

The lawyer would not use the hated 
name of Samaritan. But there was only 
one reply: ‘“‘The man who took pity on 
him.’”’ Quick as a flash came the reply: 
“Then go and do the same.”’ In the 
Greek the tense is a present imperative. 
To bring out its force we would have 
to translate: ‘“‘Thou also habitually do 
likewise (compare the form of the 
scribe’s original question)—it is no sin- 
gle act, but life-long conduct that is re- 
quired.”’ 

This parable answers the lawyer’s 
question, ‘‘who is my neighbor, by say- 
ing in effect, my neighbor is anyone 
whom it is in my power to help. If 
we can render help, neither creed nor 
color, auspicious nor inauspicions cir- 
cumstances, business nor engagement 
will excuse us. There is no definition 
of kinship or of friendship or of race. 
The definition of a neighbor is the defi- 
nition of need. Wherever there is a 
need which we can help to relieve there 
in God’s sight is our neighbor. 


Today 


Who then is my neighbor today? 

First, there are individual cases 
which each of us knows, or with whom 
we come in contact from time to time— 
the sick, the poor, the needy, the lonely, 
the man who has met reverses, the man 
who is facing discouragement, the man 
who is out of work (there will be many 
such in the days ahead), the returning 
veteran, especially the soldier who will 
be physically handicapped the rest of his 
days. The help we can give will de- 
pend on the special circumstances. A 
letter has just come to my desk from 
lst Sgt. Garnett W. Shipley, a patient 
in McGuire’s General Hospital in Rich- 
mond. He writes: ‘‘There are many am- 
putees here at McGuire who feel as I 
do—that our victory shall be won only 
when we can take our places again as 
man among men. And most of us who 
feel that way will do it. All we ask 
of you is that you do not make the go- 
ing more tough by your pity or by pass- 
ing the hat.’”’” What would you add? 

Second, there are groups which have 
needs which can be met only by some 
sort of social action: returning sol- 
diers; men out of work; Negroes in 
the city and in the country who lack 
the conveniences of life—health, recrea- 
tion, employment, decent homes, justice 
in our courts; slum dwellers; prisoners; 
Japanese-Americans. 

How can we meet the needs of such 
groups? In some cases by giving to 
the Community Chest and to agencies 
which minister to the welfare of the 
group in question. In other case it 
can be given only through appropriate 
legislation. Much of the legislation now 
before Congress has this purpose in 
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mind. Some of it may be unwise legis- 
lation, but we are bound to recognize 
our responsibility for providing eco- 
nomic security, and opportunities for 
health, education, and decent housing 
for all elements of our population. And 
if these needs cannot be met in some 
other way, then they must be met 
through legislation. The action required 
of us if we are to live as a good neigh- 
bor will be determined by the particular 
situation. 

“One of the greatest dangers today,” 
says Halford E. Luccock, “is that of 
living a life so sheltered and so busy 
that we never see the man in need. It 
was said of Goethe that ‘he kept well 
out of sight of stripped and wounded 
and half-dead men.’ He found such 
things unpleasant and so lived his life 
in sheltered places. It is surprising how 
easy it is to live out of sight of suf- 
fering even in a great city where there 
is so much. One can live in a fine sec- 
tion of town, moving among ‘nice’ peo- 
ple, belonging to a pleasant church and 
never feel the twinge of pain or misery 
or see the anguish of pain or the squalor 
of poverty. Because it does not come 
on our daily beaten track we forget that 
it exists. And in that sheltered thought- 
less ease lies the chief reason that the 
world still contains after two thousand 
years of Christ, so much unrelieved pain 
and want.” 


Third, we find our neighbor today not 
only in America, but also in Europe and 
Asia. The tremendous destruction which 
the war has brought to these lands 
across the sea is hard for us to visual- 
ize. The work of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion which seeks to prevent wholesale 
starvation is only a beginning. Imme- 
diate relief must be followed by re- 
habilitation, and our aid in one form 
or another will be required for many 
years, Recent American Presidents have 
developed the ‘“‘Good Neighbor’ policy 
with countries in Latin America. There 
is urgent need today that this Good 
Neighbor policy be extended among the 
nations of the earth. The Christian 
way of life demands it But there are 
also selfish considerations—the con- 
tinuance of democratic institutions, the 
economic welfare of our own land, the 
preservation of the peace of the world 
also depend on it. No greater task 
faces our generation than to discover 
what it means to be a good neighbor 
in the modern world. 

Suppose the Good Samaritan had ar- 
rived on the scene when the robbers 
were attacking the traveler, what should 
he have done? Suppose efforts were 
being made to rid the road of robbers, 
what part should he have taken? Can 
love stop with relief or must it go on 
to prevention? 

Some years ago Dr. James I. Vance 
wrote: “A religion that says, Lord, 
Lord, with holy accents, but cares 
nothing for the prisoner in jail, for the 
child in the factory, for the prostitute 
and the drunkard, for the underpaid and 
the underfed and the underclothed, has 
long since been branded as a base coun- 
terfeit, and the Christian who not only 
passes by on the other side, but who 
fails to lend himself to efforts to rid 
the world of such infamies and injus- 
tices has not begun to follow in the 
footsteps of his Master.’’ Was Dr. Vance 
right or wrong? 
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BOOK SECTION 


Soldiers’ Return 


THE CHURCH AND THE RETURN- 
ING SOLDIER. By Roy A. Burkhart. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 204 
pp. $2.00. 





The purpose of this book is to help 
the church to Help the returning soldier. 
It is divided into four parts—the first 
of which interprets the mind of the sol- 
dier; the other three parts present the 
needs of the church and a picture of a 
revitalized church. 

In his leadership of the First Com- 
munity Church of Columbus, Ohio, Dr. 
Burkhart has developed a rich program 
of counseling and of activities of young 
people. He is especially well known 
for his services as a counselor to those 
preparing for marriage. Out of this 
background he offers practical advice 
about how the church shall deal with 
the returning soldier, but especially he 
points to the necessity of a church capa- 
ble of serving both civilians and soldiers 
in the name of Christ. 

“The return of the soldier is part of 
a larger epic; the redemption of man- 
kind, the salvation of men, the freeing 
of individuals and of groups from what- 
ever hinders growth toward a discovery 
and acceptance and readiness to live by 
the will of God and for the good of 
men.” The purpose of the revitalized 
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with God; ‘‘all our efforts will fail un- 
less he finally reaches the altar and ac- 
costs God in the sanctuary of his soul.’’ 
The way to this end is the presen- 
tation of Christ. ‘Anything but Christ 
will be an inadequate and misleading 
substitute.”’ The great responsibilities 
of our day call for cooperation of vari- 
ous denominations with one another and 
of the church with other organizations 
of the community. There is a wealth 
of practical suggestion in this book of 
means by which the church and its lea- 
dership may work toward its goal. There 
is some danger that this wealth of sug- 
gestion may discourage some readers 
but it should come as a challenge to un- 
dertake many things which we are neg- 
lecting and which can serve in the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom, 


D. P. McGEACHY, JR. 
Clearwater, Fla. 





DID YOU KNOW 


—that the candidates for the 
ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church, US, which had decreased 
from an all-time record of 611 in 
1927 to 352 in 1937 have now in- 
creased to 462 
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church is to bring men into relationship 


-— Inviting Your Attention — ~ 


MACARTNEY’S 
By Clarence E. Macartney 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
$2.50 


1,500 illustrative stories, poems, incidents, parables—carefully se- 


lected and arranged from a noted 
mons. 
' for talks or themes. 


preacher’s. popular and effective ser- 


Referenced.for effective use as illustrations or as source material 


THE SALT BABY 
And Other Stories for Children 


By Julia Lake Kellersberger 


$1.00 


True stories for American children about their little brothers and 
sisters in mission lands, by one who is well known to missionary au- 


diences and church circles throughout the nation. 
these delightful stories of other children. 


Children will like 
Grown-ups will find them 


informing and a rich source of illustrative material. 


THE PULPIT MANUAL AND MINISTER’S GUIDEBOOK, 1946 


Edited by Thomas H. Warner 


$1.00 


Contents include Sermon Outlines for Each Sunday in 1946, Pulpit 


Pray et 


Suggestions, Suggestions for Children’s Addresses, Evangelistic 


Sermvns, Lenten Sermons, Suggestions for Funeral Addresses, Sermons 


for Special Days. 


at 


| ” Richmond 9, Virginia 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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Counsel for 


trying times 


Harry Emerson 


FOSDICK 


A Great 
Time to 
Be Alive 


Although wartime ten- 
sions are passing, the 
unusual needs of this 
period call for more of 
Dr. Fosdick’s splendid 
and sensible optimism. 
These 25 stirring mes- 
sages are the latest 


published. 


“Eternally chal- 
lenging.’’— Unity. 

“Tt will be spiritually 
influential beyond our 
power to estimate.” 
—Joseph Fort Newton 


At your bookseller $2.00 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

J. Cecil Lawrence, formerly at Varina, 
N. C., has entered upon his new pas- 
torate aft St. Pauls, N. C. 

Ohas. J. Woodbridge, Salisbury, N. C., 
has been dismissed to Savannah Pres- 
bytery in order that he may become 
pastor of the Independence church, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Oo. V. Caudill, formerly of Elkin, 
N. C., now secretary of the church build- 
ing and planning department for the 
Synod of North Carolina, has estab- 
lished headquarters in Salisbury. 

J. Earl Adkins, pastor of Fairfield 
church, Richmond, has accepted a call 
to the Melrose church, Roanoke, Va. 

W. Earle Stevens, Jr., formerly at 
Biloxi, Miss., has become pastor of the 
Westminster church, Shreveport, La. 

Jos. M. Garrison from Louisville, Ky., 
to 306 S. Mendenhall Street, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

P. J. Garrison, Jr., from Winston- 
Salem, N. C., to 700 Hillcrest, Johnson 
City, Tenn, 

W. J. Caldwell from Yazoo City, 
Miss., to Forest, Miss. 

O. E. Sanden from Baton Rouge, La., 
to Centreville, Miss. 


CHAPLAINS 

Jacob S. MacKorell, Jr., 0-305637, 
to Hq. ASCOMO; APO 315, c/o PM, 
San Francisco. 

Marshall S. Woodson, formerly at 
USN Hospital, St. Albans, Long Island, 
is now out of the chaplaincy and is 
spending the month at Union Semi- 
nary, Richmond. 

Walter Paul Baldwin, Jr., USNR 
(399267), from Memphis to c/o 147th 
Construction Battalion, FPO, San Fran- 
cisco. 











Presbyterians, USA, Break 
Former Membership Records 

Philadelphia—aA shattering of finan- 
cial and membership records during the 
past year in the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America has been 
announced by the office of the General 
Assembly. The largest total church 
membership ever recorded in Presby- 
terian history and the largest net gain 
in twenty-four years were reported; the 
greatest amount of money contributed 
during one year in the past fifteen years; 
the largest totals of additions to church 
membership on profession of faith, and 
also of additions by certificate of trans- 
fer, in the past five years; the largest 
per capita giving by the church mem- 
bers in fourteen years, and the largest 
number of candidates for the ministry 
in ten years. The figures were for the 
year ended March 31, 1945. 

Dr. William Barrow Pugh, stated 
clerk, said that the communicant mem- 
bership of the Presbyterian Church is 
now 2,161,872. Last year’s total was 
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2,098,091. This total membership is 
the largest recorded during the 239 
years of organized Presbyterianism in 
America. 

The year’s net gain in membership, 
which is 63,781, represents a greater 
gain than had been reported in any 
year since 1921. 

A record of fifteen years’ standing in 
Presbyterian giving was broken this 
year also. The 8,604 local churches con- 
tributed $59,669,015, a figure un- 
equaled since 1930. It is $6,654,989 
greater than last year. 

An increase from 93,560 to 104,170 
was recorded in the number of church 
members received during the year on 
profession of their Christian faith. This 
104,170 figure is greater than any other 
year’s since 1940. 

Young men who are under the official 
care of the church as candidates for the 
ordained ministry now number 1,304. 
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This total has not been equaled since 
1935. 

Besides the net communicant mem- 
bership of 2,161,872 given above, the 
Presbyterian Church enrolls also 9,519 
ordained ministers. Of these, more 
than 700 are now in war service ag 
chaplains. 

Infant baptisms reported for the year 
number 53,346. 

Officers of the 8,604 local churches 
include 55,464 elders and 26,956 
deacons. The Sunday school enrollment 
is 1,257,454. 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High School Education. 
GEV. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
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QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 4, NORTH CAROLINA 
Combining culture and scholarship with Christian faith. A standard 
accredited four-year college for women, offering B. A. and B. 8. degrees. 
HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 








FOR AN ENDURING INVESTMENT IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Inquire about— 


The Living Endowment 


F. L. Jackson—Treasurer 


Davidson College 
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vate Endeavor. 


Rounded Scholarship. 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
* Notable Record of Training Leaders in Public Life and Pri- 


* Supreme Emphasis Placed Upon Character and Well- 


® Individual Guidance for Each Student. 
EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 








Fall Quarter Opens 
September 19, 1945 





CENTRE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY 


‘In The Heart of the Bluegrass’’ 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Vocational Educa- 
tion Under Christian Auspices. 
Colleges for Men and for Women on Separate 


Founded 1819 


Campuses 


Famous For Distinguished Alumni 
For Catalogue and View Book, Address: 
Robert J. McMullen, Co-President 


Danville, Kentucky 

















